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Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Delegates:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  address  this  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is 
ten  years  since  I  last  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  being  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  only  left 
the  position  which  entitled  me  to  be  a  delegate  to  this  body  to  take  up 
the  work  I  have  been  engaged  in  ever  since  that  time. 

The  subject  of  workmen's  compensation,  with  which  you  are  all  fami- 
liar, has  been  discussed  and  considered  during  these  ten  years  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  You,  no  doubt,  in  the  various  States,  have 
had  very  much  the  same  experience  we  have  had  in  Ohio. 

Before  passing  our  first  law  over  ten  years  ago  we  had  an  in- 
vestigation that  covered  a  period  of  five  years  in  the  largest  industrial 
centers  of  our  State.  As  a  result  of  that  investigation  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  representing  labor  and  the  employers,  it 
was  ascertained  that  80  per  cent  of  those  injured  or  the  dependents  of 
those  killed  in  the  course  of  their  employment,  were  paid  no  compen- 
sation or  damages  whatever.  Among  the  20  per  cent  that  did  recover 
damages,  $832  was  the  average  amount  recovered  in  death  cases.  Out 
of  this  they  had  to  pay  from  25  to  50  per  cent  for  lawyer  fees,  besides 
going  through  a  period  of  litigation  which  took  months  and  in  many 
cases  years.  There  was  one  famous  case  in  our  State  that  went  through 
the  courts  for  a  period  of  21  years,  and  when  the  final  decision  was 
given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  all  the  claimants,  including 
their  heirs,  were  dead;  there  was  no  one  living  to  whom  the  award  of 
the  court  could  be  paid. 

This  illustrates  the  injustice  that  obtained  under  the  old  system, 
and  therefore  from  our  standpoint,  in  behalf  of  the  laboring  people, 
we  sought  a  system  that  would  give  to  each  "and  every  worker  injured 
in  the  course  of  employment,  and  to  his  dependents  in  case  of  death,  a 
certain  specific  amount  of  compensation.  And  we  wanted  a  system 
whereby  these  unfortunate  victims  of  industrial  accidents  could  get  that 
compensation  without  having  to  engage  lawyers  or  wait  for  months  or 
years  to  have  their  rights  decided  by  a  court  of  law. 

Hence,  we  adopted  this  workmen's  compensation  system,  and  you 
can  get  an  idea  of  the  vital  importance  of  this  matter  when  I  say  that 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  alone  the  awards  of  compensation  made  last  year 
will  amount  to  $13,000,000.  You  can  realize  how  much  it  means  to  the 
laboring  people  of  the  United  States  when  in  one  State  alone  it  means 
$13,000,000  going  into  the  homes  of  the  unfortunates  who  have  been 
robbed  of  the  bread-winners  because  of  industrial  accidents. 

Since  the  chief  distinction  of  the  Ohio  law,  compared  with  most  of 
the  other  laws,  is  the  State  insurance  feature,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  want  me  to  emphasize  or  dwell  on  that  feature  today  more  than 
any  other  feature,  because  in  other  States  as  well  as  Ohio  the  general 
principles  of  a  workmen's  compensation  law,  in  so  far  as  it  provides  for 
compensation  for  injured  workers  and  protection  for  those  who  come 
under  the  law,  are  very  much  the  same.    There  may  be  differences  in 


the  amounts  of  compensation  allowed,  but  not  differences  in  the  general 
principle,  and  so  I  am  going  to  emphasize  that  particular  feature. 

We  started  ten  years  ago  on  the  1st  of  March.  The  only  plan  pro- 
vided under  our  law  at  that  time  was  the  State  insurance  feature.  The 
employers  were  given  the  privilege  of  paying  into  the  State  insurance 
fund,  and  were  exempted  from  law  suits,  because  their  employes  would 
be  entitled  to  compensation  in  case  of  injury  or  death.  For  the  first 
two  years  the  laws  was  optional,  and  we  were  given  the  duty  of  creating 
that  fund.  The  State  Legislature  had  not  seen  fit  to  provide  one  dollar 
as  working  capital  whereby  there  would  be  a  nucleus  in  the  fund  as 
an  inducement  to  employers  to  pay  in  their  premium,  knowing  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  solvent  fund. 

We  were  up  against  the  proposition  of  starting  with  an  empty 
treasury.  We  went  out  over  the  State  and  laid  our  proposition  before 
the  employers.  We  appealed  to  them  from  a  business  standpoint  and 
from  a  humanitarian  standpoint.  We  waited  for  two  or  three  days, 
when  we  received  a  check  for  $200,  which  we  thought  was  a  very  good 
beginning.  We  went  along  from  day  to  day  looking  for  the  checks 
to  come  in.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  had  received  probably 
$100,000,  or  a  little  more. 

All  during  this  time  we  were  fighting  with  the  insurance  companies. 
The  insurance  companies  had  laid  everything  in  our  way;  they  had  done 
all  in  their  power  by  using  their  6,000  agents  in  the  State  and  using 
all  the  means  at  their  command  to  make  this  plan  a  failure.  When  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  convened  the  line  of  battle  was  drawn. 
The  State  Federation  of  Labor  had  gone  on  record  for  a  compulsory 
law.  The  people  of  the  State,  in  the  meantime,  had  adopted  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  that  to  be  done.  When  we  met  before  the 
State  Legislature  the  insurance  companies  were  on  one  side  and  some 
employers  were  lined  up  with  them;  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
was  on  one  side,  with  some  of  the  employers  lined  up  with  them.  We 
thrashed  this  matter  out  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  law  was  compulsory. 

Since  that  time  we  have  collected  into  this  State  insurance  fund 
$77,000,000.  At  the  present  time  we  have  in  this  fund  $40,000,000.  I 
must  explain  that  $40,000,000  in  this  way:  If  we  were  called  upon  today 
to  pay  off  all  our  abligations  for  compensation  in  cases  that  have  al- 
ready been  decided,  it  would  take  $36,00,000  of  that  $40,000,000.  We 
have  a  net  surplus  of  over  $4,000,000.  We  can  understand  why  we 
must  carry  this  big  balance.  A  death  claim  is  not  paid  out  for  eight 
years,  except  in  rare  cases,  where  we  allow  a  lump  sum  award.  A  total 
disability  claim  continues  for  life.  Our  plan  is  to  collect  enough  each, 
year  to  take  care  of  the  industrial  accidents  occurring  in  that  year, 
even  though  some  of  them  will  not  be  paid  out  for  eight,  ten,  or  perhaps 
twenty  years.  We  feel  that  is  the  only  sound  actuarial  system  to 
conduct  a  fund  of  that  kind. 

Our  cost  of  administration,  which  is  paid  out  of  the  general  tax 
fund  of  the  State,  has  been  the  equivalent  of  3  per  cent  of  the  earned 
premiums  collected.  I  mention  that  for  a  comparison  with  the  insurance 
companies,  who  in  the  various  States  where  they  operate  have  a  cost  of 
administration  of  SIV2  per  cent.  This  explains  why  95  per  cent  of  the 
employers  of  Ohio  today  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  support  of  this  State  Insurance  fund  against  the 
insurance  companies. 

One  side  issue  I  might  mention  to  you  to  show  you  an  advantage 
we  have  from  this  fund.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  since  the 
war,  there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  some  parts  of  this  State  in 
getting  money  to  finance  public  improvements.  That  happened  to  occur 
during  the  time  when  thousands  of  our  people  were  out  of  employment. 
During  that  period  when  we  were  investing  this  surplus,  we  gave  prefer- 
ence to  the  purchase  of  road  bonds  and  school  bonds,  where  the  money 
was  to  be  used  for  the  building  of  roads  and  the  building  of  school- 
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houses.  In  that  way  we  made  it  possible  to  go  ahead  with  the  public 
improvements  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  we  helped  to  provide 
employment  for  some  of  our  needy  unemployed  workers.  If  we  had 
not  had  this  fund,  these  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been  paid  to  the 
insurance  companies  and  would  have  been  sent  to  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  some  of  it  to  Europe;  we  would  not  have  had  this  oppor- 
tunity to  take  care  of  the  public  needs  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  want  to  now  take  up  the  arguments  of  the  opposition,  because  I 
feel  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  giving  you  an  understanding  of 
the  principles  involved  it  is  by  meeting  the  arguments  of  the  other  side 
and  giving  you  our  side  of  it. 

First.  Why  did  we  change  from  the  old  system  to  this  new  system, 
known  as  workmen's  compensation?  We  wanted  to  eliminate  the  waste 
that  was  paid  out  for  lawyer's  fees  and  for  a  kind  of  insurance  that 
did  not  provide  anything  for  the  injured  worker.  We  wanted  to  eliminate 
the  protracted  litigation  that  meant  something  to  the  victims.  If  in  the 
process  of  eliminating  that  waste  there  is  any  good  reason  why  we 
should  stop  at  the  point  where  it  interferes  with  the  insurance  companies' 
profits,  there  is  equally  as  good  a  reason  why  we  should  stop  at  the  point 
where  it  interferes  with  the  lawyer's  fees.  And  if  we  are  not  going  to 
interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  insurance  companies  or  with  the  lawyer's 
fees,  I  can  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  make  much  progress  in  the 
elimination  of  that  waste. 

What  do  they  say  against  this?  They  say:  "Why,  this  is  a  mono- 
poly, and  a  monopoly  is  an  odious  thing;  that  it  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  it  is  a  public  or  a  private  monopoly,  it  should  be 
abolished."  Well,  what  do  you  understand  by  a  monopoly  in  its  odious 
sense?  Isn't  it  a  combination  or  a  privilege  which  permits  those  who 
control  that  combination  and  that  privilege  to  exact  exorbitant  prices 
from  consumers  in  order  to  make  excessive  profits  for  themselves? 

Now,  what  is  the  object  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  taking  over  this 
insurance  business  as  a  monopoly?  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  individual  or  any  corporation  from  making  profits  out  of  the  broken 
bones,  amputated  limbs  or  crushed-out  lives  of  the  laboring  people  of 
Ohio.  To  any  man  who  says  to  me  that  he  doesn't  see  any  difference 
in  these  two  so-called  monopolies,  I  say  there  is  something  wrong  either 
with  his  mind  or  with  his  conscience. 

Then,  again,  they  say,  as  they  said  eleven  years  ago,  ten  years  ago, 
and  every  year  our  Legislature  has  been  in  session  ever  since:  "Why, 
this  is  Socialism,  State  ownership,  and  if  you  business  men  in  Ohio  are 
going  to  help  take  over  our  insurance  business  this  year,  then  next  year 
or  some  succeeding  year  the  State  will  take  over  your  shoe  business, 
your  steel  business  and  every  other  kind  of  business."  They  have  used 
that  in  every  way  they  possibly  could  as  propaganda  as  a  means  of 
defeating  or  injuring  this  proposition. 

Here  is  our  argument  on  that:  Why  does  a  manufacturing  busi- 
ness or  an  agricultural  business  exist?  What  brings  it  into  existence? 
Is  it  not  because  the  natural  needs  of  mankind  demand  these  agricultural 
and  manufactured  products?  If  there  never  was  any  legislation  on 
these  subjects,  we  would  still  have  these  natural  needs  for  these  products. 
Wherever  workmen's  compensation  insurance  exists,  or  even  fire  insur- 
ance or  general  accident  insurance,  why  does  such  a  business  exist? 
With  •  workmen's  compensation  insurance  it  is  brought  into  existence 
as  a  business,  because  the  proper  legislative  tribunal  has  passed  a  law 
imposing  a  new  legal  obligation  upon  the  employer  and  conferring  new 
legal  rights  upon  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents. 

When  the  State  passes  such  a  law  it  is  done  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  to  meet  some  social  or  public  need.  If,  then,  the  State  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  brings  into  existence  a  business  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  public  need,  how  can  it  be  said  logically  and  consistently  that 
that  business  should  be  left  to  private  enterprise  rather  than  to  public 
control?    I  say  it  is  not  reasonable  and  it  is  not  logical. 
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Then  they  say  you  can  not  succeed  without  competition,  and  use  that 
old  argument  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade.  I  was  down  in 
Missouri  a  couple  of  years  ago  talking  to  the  Legislature,  and  some  very 
able  lawyer — who,  no  doubt,  got  a  good  fee  for  his  speech — dwelt  on  this 
phase  of  it  and  said:  "It  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  any  business  without 
competition."  Well,  the  best  argument  we  have  to  use  today  is  that  we 
have  succeeded.  There  is  the  proof,  the  solvency  of  the  State  insurance 
fund,  the  general  satisfaction  given  the  laboring  people  and  the  employ- 
ers of  the  State. 

Do  you  think  competition  is  necessary?  I  say,  as  I  said  to  this 
lawyer  in  Missouri:  "Come  to  our  office  any  day  in  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus, come  unannounced,  and  when  you  get  off  the  elevator  you  will 
find  there  lined  up  along  the  corridor  a  number  of  people,  some  of  them 
on  crutches,  some  with  a  patch  on  the  eye,  others  with  an  arm  in  a 
sling,  awaiting  a  medical  examination  by  one  of  our  medical  staff. 
And  when  you  get  through  looking  over  that  line,  walk  into  our  hearing 
room  and  you  will  find  there  some  widow  waiting  for  the  Commission 
to  decide  whether  or  not  she  is  to  get  an  award  of  compensation  be- 
cause of  her  husband's  death.  Or  perhaps  you  will  find  some  other 
widow  there  to  whom  an  award  of  compensation  has  already  been  made, 
who  is  asking  the  Commission  to  give  her  a  lump-sum  award  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  on  the  home  or  to  buy  a  home  for  herself  and  her 
family.  Or  perhaps  you  will  see  there  some  young  man  injured  and 
crippled  for  life,  asking  for  a  lump  sum  award  in  order  that  he  might 
go  into  some  little  business  that  would  give  him  a  chance  to  become  a 
self-supporting  and  self-respecting  citizen. 

"After  you  see  these  things,  if  it  is  not  enough  to  make  you  do  the 
best  there  is  in  your  heart  and  mind,  then  the  Almighty  God  has  made 
you  of  different  stuff  than  he  has  me,  and  I  do  not  need  any  competition 
on  this  job  outside  of  that." 

I  know  the  thought  is  natural  in  your  minds:  "Well,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  to  that  laboring  man  where  this  money  comes 
from?  As  long  as  he  gets  his  compensation,  why  should  be  care  whether 
it  comes  from  a  State  fund,  an  insurance  fund,  or  the  employer  himself?" 
Perhaps  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents  in  any  individual  case 
it  might  not  make  any  difference,  but  my  ten  years  of  experience  justi- 
fies me  in  making  this  statement:  That  with  all  the  influences  that 
are  at  work  to  help  the  injured  worker  to  get  his  rights  under  the 
workmen's  compensation  law,  there  is  too  large  a  percentage  of  the 
workers  who  are  too  timid  to  insist  upon  their  rights.  Many  times  the 
question  of  four  weeks'  compensation  is  something  which  might  mean 
to  the  workmen's  family  the  giving  up  of  some  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
but  that  workman  might  be  surrounded  by  some  conditions  that  in- 
timidate him  from  prosecuting  that  claim  for  compensation.  The  re- 
sult is  that  many  times  he  thinks  it  is  better  to  let  those  four  weeks 
go  by  and  make  no  complaint  than  take  a  chance  on  losing  his  job. 

When  he  has  to  deal  with  an  insurance  company  that  is  in  the 
business  for  profit  the  employer  turns  over  that  part  of  his  business  to 
the  insurance  company,  and  it  is  one  of  the  terms  of  their  contract,  in- 
variably, that  the  employer  must  let  the  insurance  company  adjust  the 
matter  according  to  its  own  methods.  There  is  the  factor  of  a  medium 
for  profit  that  discourages  the  timid  worker  from  prosecuting  his  rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  it  under  our  State  fund  feature.  The  in- 
jured worker  applies  to  the  State  Department  for  his  compensation.  He 
makes  out  his  own  claim.  The  employer  is  asked  to  verify  the  facts. 
If  the  employer  verifies  the  facts  it  practically  settles  that  case.  If  he 
will  not  verify  the  facts,  then  the  Commission  will  make  an  investiga- 
tion to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  employer  is  justified  in  refusing  to 
sign  the  application.  In  every  case  the  State  Department  is  brought 
into  touch  with  the  individual  worker  in  order  to  see  that  he  gets  his 
compensation.  You  will  perhaps  inquire  if  that  is  not  a  cumbersome 
system.    I  know  of  no  simpler  system. 
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More  than  99  per  cent  of  the  claims  for  compensation  under  this 
State  insurance  feature  are  settled  by  the  filing  of  the  application  made 
out  by  the  injured  worker  and  signed  by  the  employer.  There  is  not 
1  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a  contest  between  employer  or 
employe  or  in  which  anybody  appears  before  the  Commission.  Take  our 
proceedings  in  Columbus  today.  There  will  probably  be  five  hundred 
cases  of  compensation  decided,  and  I  know  positively  that  there  will  not 
be  more  than  three  of  those  cases  in  which  either  side  will  be  repre- 
sented. After  ten  years  of  this  procedure,  you  can  understand  that  if 
it  was  not  working  satisfactorily  I  would  not  dare  make  this  statement 
in  the  presence  of  officials  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  whom  I 
know  will  back  up  every  word  I  say  in  this  respect.  I  don't  think  you 
can  find  that  condition  under  any  other  system  of  law  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  reason  why  in  Ohio  we  do  not  want  the  insurance  companies 
in  on  it  is  that  it  will  bring  in  another  factor  from  a  political  stand- 
point that  will  tamper  with  the  legislation  and  tamper  with  the  admin- 
istration of  law.  The  insurance  companies  try  to  get  the  law  amended 
to  suit  their  purposes,  and  we  have  to  meet  them  in  every  session  of 
the  Legislature  to  forestall  that;  and  all  through  the  year  they  are  dick- 
ering with  the  people  who  administer  the  law  and  holding  out  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  better  job.  Unfortunately,  there  are  a  number  of  men  in 
this  State  who,  after  a  few  years'  administration  of  the  compensation 
law,  have  gone  over  to  the  insurance  companies  at  much  higher  salaries — 
and  some  of  them  were  the  representatives  of  labor  on  these  indus- 
trial boards.  It  behooves  us  to  eliminate  that  factor  so  the  people  can 
concentrate  their  minds  upon  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  them  without 
any  influence  constantly  tampering  with  them  and  offering  them  better 
jobs. 

I  say  to  you,  not  as  a  boast,  but  to  let  you  know  the  facts,  that 
a  year  ago  they  offered  me  a  $25,000  job.  I  know  I  am  not  worth 
$25,000  to  anybody  for  a  good  purpose,  but  it  would  have  been  worth 
perhaps  $25,000  or  $50,000  to  them  to  get  me  out  of  this  fight.  But 
God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  sell  the  principles  of  the  laboring  people 
for  any  job  or  any  amount  of  money. 

As  I  said  before,  95  per  cent  of  the  employers  of  Ohio  support  this 
fund.  Why  is  that?  Because  we  have  given  a  real,  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  elimination  of  waste.  No  doubt  many  of  you  men  read 
the  report  made  by  Herbert  Hoover's  committee  of  engineers  who  took 
up  the  study  of  elimination  of  waste  in  industry.  That  was  not  a  com- 
mittee of  agitators — as  they  refer  to  us,  who  are  simply  indulging  in 
some  bolshevist  expression,  as  they  try  to  label  our  utterances  from  time 
to  time — that  was  a  committee  of  expert  engineers,  and  after  giving 
some  time  to  the  study  of  this  subject  they  reported  about  a  year  ago 
that  the  waste  in  industry  in  this  country  ran  into  billions  of  dollars 
a  year.  They  said  in  that  report  that  50  per  cent  of  the  waste  was  due 
to  inefficient  management,  about  25  per  cent  to  inefficient  labor  and 
about  25  per  cent  to  sickness,  unemployment  and  excessive  overhead 
expenses. 

I  am  not  going  to  analyze  the  apportionment  of  that  waste,  but  I 
want  to  show  you  one  thing  we  have  done  in  that  direction.  We  have 
given  the  employers  of  this  State  workmen's  compensation  insurance 
at  a  much  less  figure  than  the  insurance  companies  can  do  it.  In  1917 
we  made  a  comparison.  We  took  the  same  list  of  employers  and  the 
same  pay-roll  exposure  that  we  had  collected  premium  on  in  Ohio  for 
that  year,  took  the  insurance  companies'  manual  for  New  York  and 
figured  out  what  we  would  have  collected  from  the  employers  of  Ohio 
for  that  year  if  we  had  been  charging  the  same  rate  as  the  insurance 
companies  charged  for  New  York. 

There  was  only  1  per  cent  difference  at  that  time  between  the 
benefits  of  the  Ohio  law  and  the  New  York  law.  That  tabulation  snowed 
that  if  we  had  charged  the  same  rate  as  the  insurance  companies  we 
would  have  collected  from  the  employers  of  Ohio  of  that  year  $6,700,000 
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more  than  we  did  collect — almost  $7,000,000.  Mr.  Carl  Hookstadt,  of 
the  Labor  Commissioner's  Department,  Washington,  investigated  this 
subject  from  various  States  and  about  a  year  ago  made  a  report,  which 
is  contained  in  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Labor  Department,  in  which 
he  said  that  if  other  States  had  had  this  State  insurance  feature,  a 
monopoly,  as  Ohio  has  it,  it  would  have  meant  a  saving  of  $30,000,000 
annually  to  the  industries  of  the  nation. 

Now,  here  is  the  point:  This  is  a  real  lesson,  a  practical  one,  in  the 
elimination  of  waste,  and  if  in  Ohio  we  have  $7,000,000  we  do  not  need, 
or  if  in  this  nation  we  have  $30,000,000  we  do  not  need,  it  will  do  us 
more  good,  it  will  do  the  employers  more  good,  it  will  do  the  general 
public  more  good  if  we  let  that  stay  in  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  or 
put  it  in  the  pay  envelopes  of  the  employes  rather  than  put  it  in  the 
coffers  of  an  insurance  company  for  an  unnecessary  overhead  expense. 

There  are  many  other  features  I  cannot  touch  upon  today.  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask,  but  I  know  your 
time  is  precious  and  I  am  going  to  conclude  by  saying  the  point  I 
have  just  made  of  the  elimination  of  waste  is  worthy  of  consideration 
from  this  standpoint:  I  believe  the  industrial  problem  in  all  its  phases 
means  more  to  the  American  people  than  does  the  solution  of  any 
political  problem  that  now  confronts  us.  If  we  can  by  eliminating 
waste  give  more  stability  to  employment  in  industry,  if  we  can  by  this 
harmonious  relationship  we  have  established  so  far  as  this  workmen's 
compensation  law  is  concerned,  if  we  can  extend  that  and  make  the  em- 
ployers realize  and  recognize  that  if  we  get  together  with  a  spirit  of 
fairness,  we  can  do  more  to  bring  peace  and  harmony  and  comfort  to 
all  classes  in  this  land  through  that  joint  negotiation  than  can  be  done 
through  any  legislative  enactments  or  through  any  other  influences. 

You  perhaps  recall  reading  in  history  that  during  the  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  the  British  had  made  headway  down  the  Hudson 
and  had  established  a  fort  known  as  Stony  Point.  That  fort  was  thought 
to  be  impregnable.  The  colonists  thought  their  case  was  lost  and  the 
British  thought  victory  was  certain.  George  Washington,  with  the 
foresight  and  good  judgment  God  had  blessed  him  with,  saw  that  the 
time  had  come  when  he  must  strike  some  blow  to  encourage  his  own 
followers  and  discourage  the  British. 

It  was  then  that  General  Washington  sent  for  Anthony  Wayne  and 
said:  "Wayne,  will  you  storm  Stony  Point?"  Those  standing  near 
thought  it  was  something  impossible,  but  Wayne,  due  to  the  confidence 
he  had  in  Washington,  looked  at  him  and  said:  "General,  I  will  storm 
hell  itself  if  you  will  make  the  plans."  And  Washington  made  the 
plans  and  Wayne  executed  them.  Because  of  the  confidence  they  had 
in  each  other  and  the' confidence  the  army  had  in  both  of  them,  Stony 
Point  fell  and  the  cause  of  American  liberty  and  freedom  went  march- 
ing on  to  victory. 

I  say  to  you  today  that  the  Stony  Point  before  America  is  the 
Stony  Point  of  special  interests  that  are  using  their  influence  and  their 
power  to  prevent  the  average  man  in  this  nation  from  getting  that 
equal  opportunity  which  the  fathers  of  this  nation  fought  for  and  thought 
they  had  secured  for  us.  Let  us,  then,  arouse  ourselves;  get  together 
with  all  classes  of  this  nation  and  strike  the  blow  that  will  down  the 
Stony  Point  that  confronts  us  today,  so  that  the  real  cause  of  America 
shall  go  marching  on  to  victory. 

Delegate  Curtis:  May  I  ask  Brother  Duffy  a  question?  I  saw  an 
article  in  the  newspapers  the  other  day  claiming  that  a  large  number 
of  employers  were  getting  out  of  the  State  fund  because  they  found  they 
were  not  getting  the  protection  they  should.  There  is  also  an  agita- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  insurance  companies  to  the  effect 
that  the  working  men  of  the  State  of  Ohio  do  not  desire  the  workmen  s 
compensation  to  be  administered  as  a  State  fund. 

Mr.  Duffy:  I  can  say  positively  that  this  propaganda  put  out  by 
the  insurance  companies.  They  are  being  led  around  into  the  various 
speaking  through  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  will  fight  any  move 
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that  is  made  to  permit  the  insurance  companies  to  participate.  If  the 
insurance  companies  last  year  had  been  writing  this  insurance  in  Ohio 
it  would  have  meant  $25,000,000  to  them  in  one  year.  They  have  an 
organization  known  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  League  of  Ohio. 
In  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  they  tried  to  put  over  a  measure, 
but  failed,  because  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  of  Ohio  appeared  there  officially  and  opposed  that 
move.  They  are  keeping  up  the  fight.  They  have  here  in  Cincinnati 
a  so-called  Impartial  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
gentlemen  engaged  in  that  are  no  doubt  honest  and  think  they  are 
serving  a  good  purpose,  but  they  don't  know  they  are  the  victims  of 
the  insurance  companies.  They  are  being  led  around  into  the  various 
States  to  pick  up  what  complaints  they  can. 

They  went  down  to  Portsmouth  ten  days  ago  and  asked  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  employers.  The  employers  refused  to  meet  them  because  they 
said  they  knew  the  influences  back  of  the  committee.  They  came  up  to 
Columbus  and  there  wasn't  a  representative  emplover  that  saw  fit  to 
come.  They  went  up  to  Cleveland  and  got  a  few.  A  majority  of  those 
who  appeared  there  said  they  were  satisfied  with  the  present  law.  Thev 
went  to  Toledo  and  got  a  few  to  make  complaints,  but  a  majority  said 
they  did  not  want  the  law  disturbed. 

There  is  this  one  thing  they  have  in  Ohio.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Our 
Constitution  provides  that  when  an  injury  or  death  is  caused  by  a  willful 
act  or  because  the  employer  fails  to  live  up  to  safely  requirements  the 
injured  worker  may  elect  to  sue  the  employer  for  damages.  If  he 
does  that  he  waives  his  right  to  compensation,  and  if  he  loses  in  court 
he  has  lost  everything.  He  can  have  either  one  of  those  things,  but  not 
both. 

The  insurance  employers  go  among  the  employers  and  say:  "You 
haven't  protection;  you  don't  know  when  you  pay  this  premium  that 
you  are  not  going  to  be  confronted  with  a  lawsuit."  In  order  to  have 
such  a  lawsuit  the  employer  will  have  to  be  a  violator  of  the  law.  We 
have  handled  1,200,000  claims  of  compensation  since  we  started  and  such 
lawsuits  have  not  averaged  one  per  100,000  claims  of  compensation. 


Declarations  in  Favor  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  Laws 

That  stricter  laws  be  enacted  making  employers  liable  for  all  ac- 
cidents resulting  from  negligency  or  incompetency  to  the  injury  of 
their  employes. — Declaration  of  the  1881  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  .  .. 

We  believe  trade  and  occupational  diseases  should  be  considered  in 
law  as  well  as  in  fact  an  obligation  on  industry  and  that  to  provide 
compensation  to  those  suffering  by  health  inpairment  due  to  their  em- 
ployment.— Declaration  of  the  1918  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  just  and  adequate  laws  so  that 
victims  of  industrial  accidents  may  be  given  an  opportunity  for  rehabili- 
tation, re-education  and  reintroduction  into  industry. — Declaration  of  the 
1918  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Widows  whose  husbands  were  killed  in  industry  should  receive 
compensation  in  widowhood.  Additional  rates  should  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age.    The  ad- 
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ministration  of  a  compensation  law  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
a  state  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Occupational  diseases 
should  be  considered  as  having  an  equal  right  in  importance  in  work- 
men's compensation  laws  as  accidents.  As  the  profits  of  liability  in- 
surance companies  are  derived  entirely  from  funds  collected  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  injured  workmen  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  workmen's  compensation  laws  which  will  entirely  elimi- 
nate employers'  liability  insurance  companies. — Declaration  of  the  Den- 
ver Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  in  1921. 

The  stubborn  resistance  of  corporations,  common  carriers,  mine 
owners,  and  other  employers  to  the  most  moderate  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  beings  from  injury,  and  their  general  reluctance  to 
provide  protection  through  their  own  volition,  ought  to  convince  reason- 
able and  fair-minded  legislators  that  true  justice  demands  an  expansion 
of  the  law,  with  more  humane  interpretation  of  it  on  the  part  of  judges, 
instead  of  there  being,  as  the  court  reports  in  many  of  the  states 
now  so  amply  record,  a  studied  effort  to  restrict  the  law  and  apply 
new  exceptions  to  it  to  prevent  the  allowance  of  damages  for  the  injured 
and  killed  workmen  in  industry.  Industry  must  bear  the  financial  bur- 
den of  accidents  to  the  human  being  exactly  as  it  does  now  in  case  of 
accidents  to  machinery  or  to  other  property. — Samuel  Gompers  in  a  re- 
port to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  of  1910. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Fund,  to  be  of  the  best  service  to 
the  injured  workers  or  the  dependents  of  workers  killed,  must  in  all  its 
phases  be  conducted  exclusively  by  the  state. 

Private  insurance  companies  are  organized  not  for  humane  considera- 
tion of  the  injured  workers,  but  for  private  profit.  These  companies 
have  the  best  experts  to  drive  the  hardest  bargains  with  inexperienced 
and  uninformed  injured  workers  or  dependents  of  the  killed  workers. 
The  greater  the  need,  the  harder  is  the  bargain  driven;  the  same  is 
largely  true  with  so-called  "self-insurance"  of  employers. — Samuel 
Gompers. 

The  law  provides  that  every,  employer  in  the  State  of  Ohio  employ- 
ing five  or  more  men  must  be  subject  to  its  provisions.  It  provides  that 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  shall  fix  the  premium  that  each  em- 
ployer must  pay,  and,  if  the  employer  fails  to  pay  his  premium,  then 
the  prosecuting  attorney  can  go  into  the  court  and  ask  for  a  receiver 
for  that  concern  so  as  to  compel  them  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  It  provides  that  no  liability  insurance  company  can  sell 
workmen's  compensation  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  have  driven  them 
out,  and  the  working  man,  his  wife  and  his  family  daily  fall  upon  their 
knees  and  thank  Almighty  God  that  these  blood-sucking  liability  insur- 
ance companies  are  driven  from  their  homes. — Statement  of  William 
Greeny  Secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  at  the  Denver  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1921. 
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